Jarvis debated 
in lecture forum 


By Danny Edwards 

The controversial Jarvis-Gann 
Tax Initiative, Proposition 13, was 
again a topic for debate when four 
prominent local figures presented 
their opinions in the MPC lecture 
forum last Friday. 

Present were Assemblyman 
Henry Mello; Monterey County 
Supervisor Sam_ Farr; Ron 
Pasquinelli, president of both 
Taxpayers Revolt in Monterey 
(TRIM) and Monterey Taxpayers 
Association; and Phil Baldwin, 
Santa Cruz County supervisor and 
member of the California Tax- 
payers Reform Association. Each 
speaker was given eight minutes 
to address his case before a crowd 
of more than 300 persons. 

Only Pasquinelli, last to speak, 
was in favor of the measure which 
would reduce property taxes to 
one percent of full market value 
resulting in a $7 billion loss of tax 
revenues. 

“State and local governments 
have freely let California citizens 
become some of the highest 
taxpayers in the nation,’’ said 
Pasquinelli. ‘“We pay one-third of 
the total property taxes in the 
country.’’ 

Own problems 

He claimed the government is 
causing its own problems by 
allowing “‘fraudulently managed 
programs’ to continue. ‘‘The 
ever-increasing spending of poli- 
ticians is threatening to destroy 
us all,’’ he said. 

Pasquinelli admitted Jarvis- 
Gann offered no alternatives for 

making up the lost revenues but 
argued that the state would have 
almost $5 billion is surplus by 
July 1 and by cutting down on 
spending wastes California would 
have enough money to offset the 
Jarvis-Gann impact. 
1.2 million signatures 


Baldwin was the first to speak 
and began by explaining why the 
measure recorded a record 1.2 
million signatures before the 
December 2 deadline. 

“*It came out of the bitterness 
and frustration of not being taxed 


fairly,’” he said. ‘‘But I doubt 
many people were made aware of 
its dangerous consequences.”’ 

“Its negative points are so 
overwhelming we must enlist in a 
struggle to defeat it.”’ 

He pointed out the revenue 
reduction for agencies would be 


‘30 to 50 percent and layoffs would 


occur in schools and public safety, 
such as police and fire depart- 
ments. Balwin also noted there 
would be “‘zero rental relief.’’ 
Windfall for landlords 
“*There would be an incredible 
windfall for landlords,’’ he said. 
‘“‘Their property tax would go 


‘down but rent payments would 


remain the same.”’ 

Supervisor Farr examined the 
text of Jarvis-Gann claiming the 
measure had ‘sloppy drafting 
procedures.’’ 

Part of the initiative states ‘‘tax 
to be collected by counties and 
apportioned..:to districts.’ Farr 
said this would be an extremely 
difficult task. 

‘For counties to apportion 
taxes to districts, a whole new 
amendment would have to be 
drawn up. The legalities of Jarvis 
are very suspect,’’ he said. 

Farr was also concerned the 
initiative would give state legisla- 
ture too much power over local 
governments. 

Behr bill 

Assemblyman Mello felt Calif- 
ornians should vote ‘no’ on 
Jarvis-Gann in order for the Behr 
bill (SB-1) to become law. SB-1 
offers to cut property taxes by 30 
per cent and double the current 
$37 renter tax credit to $75 for 
each renter household. 

“This means Jarvis can be 
defeated and voters can turn to 
SB-1 for tax relief,’’ said Mello. 
“*SB-1 will eventually freeze as- 
sessments.”’ 

Ironically, Baldwin termed the 
Behr bill as soy inade- 
quate.’’ 

The issue will be left in the 
hands of voters on June 6 when 
Jarvis-Gann will be decided on 
the statewide ballot. 
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ASMPC operating in the red; 
Chris Johnsen accused of tyranny 


By Stephen Davis 
When the new student govern- 


ment met last week, three Council. 


members resigned and President 
Chris Johnsen was accused of 
being a ‘‘dictator and tyrant,’’ by 
Council member Jerry Johnson. 

As the storm subsided, Council 
members retracted their resigna- 
tions and began quietly discus- 
sing the problems facing the new 
government, the primary problem 
being how to operate without 
money. 

While there was $4000 in the 
treasury two weeks ago, the 
government now has a deficit of 
close to $500. 

Where did the money go? 

Fifteen hundred dollars went 
for administrative expenses, 
$1000 went for ASMPC pro- 
grams, primarily contemporary 
films, and $700 went to support 
the MPC Job Placement Office. 
Also the Black Student Union lost 
$600 on its last dance and the 
student government had to cover 
the loss. 

Robert Griffin, assistant dean 
of student personnel, proposed a 
budget reform to the Council: 
‘Instead of spending money 
that’s projected, the government 
will only spend money it actually 
has.’ 

Mike Byrne, ASMPC secretary, 
asked the government to remem- 


- ber “‘profit.’’ 


Agatha Christie play 
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‘In the past,’’ he said, ‘the 
government has acted like a 
student trust fund.”’ 

Coming expenditures include a 
trip to Hawaii, which the govern- 
ment promised to a Student 
Activity Card holder. The lottery 
was organized by the Spring ’77 
Council, and will take place this 
semester. 


Low student card sales 


‘‘Unless student card sales pick 
up,’’ Johnsen warned, ‘‘the trip 
will be to Lake Tahoe.’’ Less than 
5S per cent of MPC students 
bought activity cards this year. 


Griffin attributed low sales to a 
government failing to meet the 
needs of the students. Council 
member Roxanne Mahroom pro- 
posed a poll-taking of student 
interest. 

Complaint box 

In other matters, Guckenheim- 
er suggested placing a complaint 
box in the cafeteria. Council 
member Gordon Armstrong vol- 
unteered to be the student’s 
representative in the cafeteria 
and read the complaints. 

The council also discussed the 
problems of rape, shoplifting and 
parking on campus. 


Chris Sohaden. new ASMPC ppesidcne press $500 deficit. . Photo 
by Chris Weber. 


‘Mousetrap’ begins two week run at MPC 


Agatha Christie’s thriller, The 
Mousetrap, which is now begin- 
ning its 25th year of production in 
London, began a two-week run on 
the main stage of the MPC 


Volunteer Program offers student 
help to community organizations 


By Stephen Davis 
If you enjoy helping people, 
whether it be for a convalescent 
home or your local YMCA, the 
MPC Education Community Vol- 
_unteer Program will give you cre- 
__dits for just that. © 
If you’ve never ‘been a volun- 
teer, but would like to be one, the 
ECVP, located in the Student 
Center, can set you up with 
anything from working for the 
Drug Rehabilitation Center to 
tutoring at a local school. The lack 
of pay may be a strain on your 
pocketbook, but giving a helping 
hand always feels good, and 
besides, the credit never hurts. 
‘“‘Our ultimate goal is to get 
‘more students interested in help- 
ing others by getting them invol- 
ved in community services,’’ says 
Beau Schoocraft, coordinator of 
the program and a work-study 
student here at MPC. 
Beau emphasizes that most 


employers these days want you to 


have experience before they’ll 
consider hiring you. “‘As a volun- 
teer, you get on-the-job train- 
ing,’’ he claims. ‘‘I know several 
people who have gotten jobs 
directly as a result of their 
volunteer work. One of them is a 
counselor for a Boy’s Ranch on 
highway 68, and another is a 
probation officer for Monterey.”’ 

If you decide to check out the 
program, Mel Mason, the Stu- 
dent Activity Coordinator and 
director of ECVP, will have you 
fill out a form stating what type of 
job you prefer. ECVP will then 
match you up with a compatible 
non-profit agency. The agency is 
also required to sign a form 
stating that it will train you 
properly and provide reasonable 
protection against personal liab- 
ility. 

You will receive roughly 1 hour 


_credit in either Personal Develop- 


ment 290 or 590 for 44 hours of 
work. 

The volunteer program has 
been around for six years, but 
Schoocraft says, ‘‘The program 
was practically inactive till three 
semesters ago when Robert Grif- 
fin and I got it rolling. There was 
simply a lack of input from the 
agencies and students. There was 
also a lack of funding.’’ Griffin is 
the Assistant Dean of Student 
Personnel and has been with the 
program for a year anda half. 


Two years ago ECVP processed 
no students for the spring sem- 
ester, according to Schoocraft. 
This last semester 37 students 
became ECVP volunteers. 

Last semester, ECVP initiated 
its ‘work off the fine’ program in 
conjunction with the Monterey 
court system, for students charg- 
ed with minor traffic violations 
who couldn’t afford it. 


Theatre last night. 

All the classic elements of a 
crime play, the isolated setting, 
and a small cast of grotesquely 
contrasting characters are enliv- 
ened by creepy effects when a 
murderer is on the loose. 


Curtain time for the MPC 
Players production is 8:30 p.m. 
today, tomorrow, and March 15- 


18. A Sunday matinee perfor- 
mance is scheduled at 2 p.m. this 
Sunday. General admission is 
$2.50. Admission for students, 
military and Gold Card holders is 
$1.50. 


For reservations call the MPC 
Theater Box Office at 375-0455 
between 5 and 9 p.m. 


UCSC offers backpacking studies 


UC Santa Cruz is offering 
‘“‘backpack semester’’ field stu- 
dies in the Sierra Nevada, the 
Sawtooth Wilderness of Idaho, 
and the canyons and deserts of 
Utah and Arizona this spring, 
summer, and fall. 


Patterned after John Muir’s 
‘university of the wilderness’’ 
concept, the program offers 


students the opportunity to spend 
an entire semester backpacking 
while earning as many as 10 
semester credits in biology and 


~ environmental studies. 


A brochure listing spring and 
summer programs, and advance 
information on fall programs, are 
available through Wilderness 
Studies, UC Extension, Santa 
Cruz 95064. 


Mini-semester program starts Monday 


MPC’s spring mini-semester 
program is scheduled to start 
Monday, March 13, according to 


Keith Merrill, community educa- 


tion dean. 

The program offers some 90 
classes from MPC’s standard 
curriculum, as well as courses in 
os : : TER ereaint 

Learning is Living’’ and Gen- 
train. Most classes run 12 weeks 


or less. 

Students may enroll with the 
instructors at the initial class 
meetings and pay. registration 
fees later at the admissions office. 


Mini-semester schedules are 
now available in the admissions 
office. For further information, 
call extension 259. - 


From the Editor 


Jarvis initiative 


Danny Edwards 


Rising property taxes have long been a major thorn in the side of 
Californians and many may feel the Jarvis-Gann Tax Initiative is the 
solution to the problem. Just mark ‘yes’ for proposition 13 on the 
June ballot and property taxes might be cut to one per cent of full 


market value. 


Sound good? Maybe. 


But it’s usually wise to examine the 


underlying factors involved. This bill may help the homeowner, but 
it will have a devastating side effect on communities in terms of 


education, jobs, and various programs. 


Passage of Jarvis-Gann 


would result in a total loss of over $7 billion in tax revenues. 
Already, peninsula cities are drawing up plans for tightening 
budgets as all indications show Jarvis-Gann has a strong chance of 
passing. A few examples where major losses would occur: An 
estimated 100,000 California teachers would be out of a job come 
next fall; schools -- from kindergarten to state colleges -- would be 
forced to drop established programs and needy services; operating 
hours of city museums, parks and libraries would be drastically 
reduced; cities may have to eliminate up to 30 per cent of its 
full-time. employees; and, local public services, once taken for 


granted, would cease to function. 


Another principle defect of Jarvis-Gann is its failure to provide 
solutions for making up the lost revenues. Possible alternatives are 
left open to discussion and the main suggestions can hardly be 
popular. Most notable is the prospect of raising sales tax. From the 
current six per cent tax, the increase would be a whopping 13 per 
cent if the lost revenues are to be replaced. This means an increase 
of over 100 per cent on present sales tax. Other plans all include 
raising tax rates (motel room tax, sale of real property, bank and 
corporation tax, etc.). Not appealing alternatives. 

It’s predictable non-informed voters: may control the balloting. 
The need for some kind of tax relief will induce many to vote for the 
bill without contemplating the regrettable consequences. Lowering 
property taxes is fine but it would be at the long-term expense of 


everyone, homeowner or not. 


Fortunately, there is a painless way to avoid Jarvis-Gann’s 


overlooked impact. Just vote ‘no.’ 


Mason unsuccesstul 
in Seaside election 


An MPC staff member, Mel 
Mason, ran for office in Seaside’s 
election this week. Mason, the 
College Center Assistant, was a 
candidate for a seat on the 
Seaside City Council. Numbered 
among his supporters were mem- 
bers of the Black Students Union. 
BSU states ‘‘that he is the 
foremost defender of peoples’ 
rights in Seaside.”’ 

Mason says more modestly that 
he is one of many concerned 
about people’s rights. He feels 
that the fact that he wrote the 
initiative on rent control earned 
him the BSU’s fervent support. If 
elected, he said he would contin- 
ue to deal with tenants’ rights. 

He also believes that Seaside 
can and should utilize the federal 
monies allocated to the city to put 
young people to work. This would 
be one solution to juvenile crime, 
the kind which is most prevalent. 

Asked what he could contribute 
to Seaside as a council member, 
Mason said that he would want to 
change an erroneous philosophy 
which most elected officials have 
in regard to their office. ‘‘I feel 
an elected public official is not a 
leader. He is a representative of 
the people. He has an obligation 
to amplify and present the wishes 
of people. He should be the 
rallying point around which the 
people of the community can 
politically organize themselves.’ 


Why was he a write-in candi- 
date? Mason says he was given 
inaccurate information on the 
extended deadline for filing his 
papers by the City Clerk. The 
instructions regarding the time of 
day, noon, had been left out. 
Rather than insisting upon his 
legal rights, Mason decided to be 
a write-in candidate. This system 


should be clarified, in his. opinion. 


The three most important 
points in Mel Mason’s platform 
were: one, the immediate hiring 
of an affirmative action officer for 


the City of Seaside, including. 


minorities and women; two, a 
Police Review Board for com- 
munity control of police, like 
many cities, large and small; and 
three, the creation of a Senior 
Citizens Commission in City Hall, 
to give them a political voice. 

As co-founder of the Seaside 
Youth Commission, Mason would 
like to see the commission utilized 
to establish a state-funded youth 
commission. Its services should 
offer counseling, job training, and 
social orientation service. 
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FRANKLY SPEAKING 


HERES AN INTERESTING 
SPECIMEN... HOMO SAPIENS. 
CAUGHT CHEATING 


_ by phil frank 


Chamber group 
slated tomorrow 


Joyful sounds, expressive free- 
dom and an improvisatory spirit 
with love songs, dance tunes, 
drinking songs and chamber 
music will come to the Monterey 
Peninsula College campus tomor- 
row at 8 p.m. when the Green- 
wood Consort appears in the MPC 
Music Hall. 

The award-winning group is a 
superbly blended ensemble of 
four outstanding instrumentalists 
and a solo, singer. The Green- 
wood Consort offers a repertoire 
of 15th Century chansons, Eliza- 
bethan love songs, German street 
songs, instrumental fantasies and 
spirited European dance music. 

This Boston based early music 
quintet is the winner of the Erwin 
Bodky Competitions and has been 
named among High Fidelity/Mu- 
sical America’s ‘‘Young Artist of 
the Year.”’ 

Tickets are $3 general admis- 
sion, Gold Card holders $1.50. 
For ticket information, call 373- 
S22. 


Herman talks about students in the 70’s 


To the Editor: : 

Students these days come in all 
ages. Most, however, are in their 
later teens or are young adults. 
What a puzzle, an especially 
difficult jig-saw life can appear to 
them. As a senior citizen student, 
I recall my youthful perplexity. 

Young students in college are 
perplexed by many aspects of life. 
However some basic objectives 
must be always kept in mind. A 
student must never allow himself 
to wander away too far from what 
he will need most from the years 
of schooling he commendably 
pursues. 

First, a college education 
should provide the young student 
with a skill to earn a comfortable 
living. A person needs sufficient 
funds to get by in life; without 
means a person will lead a bleak, 
awfully trying existence. Friends 
will be few and usually pitying. 
One will be in want. 

Second, an education should 
teach one on many aspects of 
human knowledge. It should, 
especially, give one a _ great 
respect for science and its persis- 
tent search for what is true. It 
should make one proficient in 


such basic skills as ‘“‘reading, 
writing, and arithmetic.’’ 

Third, an education should 
teach one how to look after one’s 
health by sensible exercise, food, 
sufficient sleep and rest, and 


refraining from harmful habits | 


and emotional turmoil. One 
should learn what is wise. 

Fourth, an education should 
help one take an interest in a 
community, a state, a nation and 
a world, help in whatever way one 
can to better life for all. It should 
give one moral standards towards 
which all experience indicates 
mankind must strive to embrace, 
if it is to be around much longer 
and enjoy a happy and whole- 
somely-adventurous existence. 

Fifth, an education should 
make one refined, kindly, soft- 
spoken, polite, helpful and rea- 
sonable in daily contacts with 
one’s fellowmen. It should make 
one properly groomed, indicating 


a good measure of human dignity | 


and thoughtfulness. We must 
look. and act like civilized human 
beings. We must listen well. We 
must avoid conceit, egotism, a 
sharp tongue, nasty behavior, 
and foul language. 


‘Lip poppers’ and ‘tongue coolers’ 
program teaches how sounds feel 


A tutorial program which 
focuses on ‘‘how sounds feel, not 
how they look’’ is a_ recent 
addition to MPC’s tutorial service 
program. The Auditory Discrim- 
ination in Depth (or Lindamood) 
program is administered by Ed 
Norris in conjunction with Barb 
Hutchins. 

This program was experimen- 
ted with in the last spring and has 
been offered for two semesters on 
campus. In order to qualify, a 
student must take the Lindamood 
Auditory Conceptualization test. 

According to Norris, the pro- 
gram’s emphasis on the feeling of 
sounds is its distinctive feature. 
The Lindamood method is based 
on the concept of ‘‘building 
paths’’ between the seeing, hear- 
ing and speaking paths of the 
brain. 

In order to do this, the tutor 
uses a manual, various sheets of 
spelling rules and small yellow 


sound squares.: : These ‘‘‘sound 


C34 


blocks’’ show -various combina- 
tions of vowels and consonants, 
all arranged according to sound 
classifications. 

66é b>] 


For example, “‘p’’ sounds like a 
‘‘lip popper’’ - the motion the lips 


make when forming the sound.. 


Other terms include ‘“‘tip-tap- 
pers’’ and ‘‘tongue coolers.’’ The 
program’s goal, Norris says, is for 
students to realize the sameness 
and order of sounds and be able 
to effectively assimilate written 
material using this method. A 
portion of the students in the 
program functioning at illiteracy 
level have achieved measurable 
progress in reading and writing 
skills. . 

Last fall, 45-55 students were 
enrolled in the Lindamood pro- 
gram and 20 tutors were on hand 
to help. This semester, there are 
approximately 85 students, with 
virtually no increase in the num- 
ber of tutors. SA 


Norris said the- program hopes 


to get more funds for more tutors. 
He said the program has been 
unable to accept referrals from 
English teachers this semester 
because of the shortage of trained 
tutors. Funds for the program 
come mainly from the Handi- 
capped Services division, under 
the direction of Chuck Goff. 

Norris called the responses 
from both the tutors and students 
enrolled in last semester’s pro- 
gram ‘‘very positive.’’ He noted 
that most of the tutors working for 
the program this semester. are 
returnees. 

One tutor noted that the pro- 
gram presented special challen- 
ges. ‘“‘Not only do we work with a 
student on academic material, we 


use all the senses; I find that 


takes more out of me than regular 
work.”’ 

For more information on the 
Lindamood tutoring program, 
contact Ed Norris at the Learning 


Center. 


Oh, many are the allures of life! 
One can be tugged here and 
there. Dope, booze, and abuse of 
sex, food, recreation, can booby- 


trap one’s march to security, 


respect, and happiness. So can a 
hot-temper. If one keeps in mind 
the above five essentials of a 
worthy education, one will be 
grateful throughout his or her 


life. How proud will be one’s 
relations and friends! George 
Herman. 


Knowledge update 
continues today 


The March programs of the. 


Monterey Peninsula College 
Knowledge Update Forum Series 
are focusing on technology. Doug 
Williams, director of the compu- 
ter center and Professor of Math- 
ematics at the US Naval Post- 
graduate School, will speak today 
on Computers Today and Tomor- 
row, beginning at 1:30 p.m. 

Williams has been at the Naval 
Postgraduate School since 1961, 
coming here from the University 
of Glasgow, Scotland. He earned 
his master’s degree from the 
University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land and went on to do graduate 
researcn at the University of 
London. 

The series meets in the En- 
gineering Building room 3 on the 
MPC campus. 
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Lesson D5: 


ABOUT THE 


AUTHOR 


- | ROBERT SKLAR is now Professor of 
| Cinema and Chairman of the Depart- 


ment of Cinema Studies at New York 
| University, having previously taught 
‘ history at the University of Michigan 
from 1965-76. The author of more than 
50 articles and book and film reviews, 
he received the Theater Library 
Association Award for Movie-Made 
America: A Cultural History of the 
American Movies. His other books 
include F. Scott Fitzgerald: The Last 


ane a essing ees ae social harmony--the traditional Ameri- 
Dep te psychological. Our reactions are shaped cae igen oe happinessachieyec sbiougn 
istori family and community. The Andy 
by our personal histories, our cultural 
> Hardy series of the 1930s and 1940s, 
backgrounds, our momentary moods - Be ae afteecd ac ee 
oa 4 what pleases us one day may be Starring Mickey Kooney, 
% distressing the next, or the reverse. the most long-lasting and successful 
ae Nevertheless, some aspects of mo- versions of this social ideal. 
i i viegoing seem to have a common Since the rise of television and the 
Mich #2 impact. As we sit in the darkened subsequent decline of motion picture 
theater, watching larger-than-life-size attendance, the movies have less and 
cat fae? figures moving freely through time and less often tried to present this balancing 
ea (EE eer c le social theme. The most successful 
é recent movies--Jaws, The Godfather, 
ae Star Wars--have been closer to the 
é : extreme. aes 
whte The movies today are preeminently a 


. Laocoon, and The Plastic Age: 1917-30. 


Hollywood — the dream 


Hollywood! 

The sound stages are empty, the 
props and costumes auctioned, the back 
lots turned into office buildings. The 
Garden of Allah and Romanoffs are 
gone, part of Hollywood Boulevard a 
sleazy strip of adult bookstores and fast 
food restaurants. 

But the place retains its magic aura. 
The tourists come all the same, look at 
the old time stars’ footprints at the 
Chinese Theatre, buy the maps that 
guide them past the present-day stars’ 
homes. 

Though a shadow of its former self, 
Hollywood still holds a firm grip on the 
public imagination as the popular 
culture capital of America - indeed, of 
the world. 

The Dream Factory, they called 
Hollywood in its heyday. Every week, 
ten or more films came off the studios’ 
assembly lines. For decades movies 
made in Hollywood dominated the 
world’s screens. 

All that has changed. 

Television arrived. Political contro- 
versy in the 1940s disrupted the old 
Hollywood. A federal antitrust suit 
brought about a restructuring of the 
movie companies. Attendance dropped, 
then production. 

From a weekly habit, moviegoing 
became an event, like going to the 
theater. People began to think of movies 
less as part of popular culture, more as 
one of the arts. 

The Dream Factory shifted to the 
small screen. Television producers took 
oyer some of the old studios. Their 
programs reach far more viewers than 
the movies did even at the height of 
their success. On television, Holly- 
wood’s products are more popular than 
ever. | 

Purveyors of Dreams 

But movies still fill a unique role as 
purveyors of dreams to a popular 
audience. Even today, Hollywood’s 
glamorous attraction derives more from 
movies than from television. Our feel- 
ings about current films are passionate- 
ly formed and avidly debated. 

Movies occupy a much more central 
place in contemporary popular culture 


Mirror of American Life 


space, we may easily enter into a 
dreamlike state. We feel a sense of 
heightened power and awareness, and a 
close identification with the heroes and 
heroines on the screen. 

In real life our dreams are often 
troubled. Movies, with their fictional 
plots, can provide emotionally satisfy- 
ing resolutions - an underdog’s tri- 
umph, a wrong righted, a true love 
fulfilled. 

When this happens, we walk out of 
the theater with that familiar ‘‘bigger- 
than-life’’ feeling of well-being. A 
recent film that gave audiences that 
experience was the Academy Award- 
winning ‘‘Rocky,’’ the story of an 
Italian-American club boxer who gets a 
crack at the heavyweight title. 

Historical Role 

The roots of our attachment to movie 
heroes and heroines also lie in the 
specific way movies became a part of 
our cultural life early in this century. 

When movies became part of the 
American scene around 1900, they were 
looked down upon by the comfortable 
classes. Movies found their first audi- 
ences in the big-city working-class 
districts and immigrant ghettoes, where 
it cost only a nickel to see their 
flickering images in hot, rank storefront 
theaters. 

The silent movies were accessible to 
the polyglot audience of Eastern and 
Southern European immigrants, as 
language-based entertainment such as 
theater and magazines was not. The 
newcomers, ‘faced with the task of 
shaping a culture from their old country 
Origins and their new urban setting, 
discovered new heroes and heroines in 
the movie players. 

Actors and actresses were not simply 
characters in a filmed story. They were 
people the audience saw week after 
week, striving through the different 
conventionalized plots to gain success 


Actor Sylvester Stallone and boxer Muhammad Ali ham | it | a at 49th annual 
‘*Oscar’’ awards presentation. Stallone played the title role in ‘‘Rocky.”’ 


or romance, some small, secure foot- 
hold in pursuit of the American dream. 

Familiar faces, such as those of Mary 
Pickford and Lillian Gish, served as 
surrogates for the immigrant audience, 
achieving a triumph one week, suffering 
tragedy the next. Though film players 
were anonymous, the working class 
public recognized its favorites. Enter- 
prising producers, themselves immi- 
grants who learned the trade operating 
nickelodeon theaters, began to promote 
the favored players into stars. 

Throughout the history of American 
movies, the beguiling and emblematic 
images of the stars have given the 
medium its pervasive and lasting power 
as a force in popular culture. 


Meeting Audience Needs 

The needs of that early working class 
audience also fundamentally shaped 
motion picture content. Seeking release 
from their toils, moviegoers liked to 
laugh, to be amazed, shocked, titillated. 
The moviemakers provided their view- 
ers with large doses of comedy, science 
and horror fantasy, western and urban 
violence, and sexual innuendo. 

By World War I, most of the major 
movie companies were run by immi- 
grant entrepreneurs, such as Adolph 
Zucker and William Fox, who had 
sprung from the same urban ghettoes 
where the movies first showed their 
popular potential. These men were the 
‘‘moguls’’ and ‘“‘tycoons’’ of later 
legend. | 

Although some immigrants, such as 
newspaperman Joseph Pulitzer, had 
previously risen to prominence in the 
communications field, the movies were 
the first medium of popular culture that 
seemed to be broadly controlled by 
people who did not share the ethnic and 
religious backgrounds of the traditional 
cultural elites. 


fi 


i 


ft 


tactory 


With their upstart producers and 
undecorous content, the movies were 
for a long time - and indeed in some 
places still are - regarded by many 
Americans as a disreputable and unsafe 
form of entertainment, providing access 
to false values and ideals, contributing 
to juvenile delinquency, sexual promis- 
cuity, and other social ills. 

For some years a number of states 
and municipalities precensored movies 
before they were allowed to be shown. 
Following a threatened boycott of 
theaters by the Roman Catholic organi- 
zation, the Legion of Decency, the 
movie industry from the 1930s to the 
1960s strictly enforced a production 
code. Over the past decade it has simply 
rated movies for their suitability for 
young viewers. | 


Fantasy Images 


Despite such criticisms and controls. 
movies expanded steadily in importance 
in American popular culture for half a 
century. The view of America they 
presented was attacked as unrealistic, 
but the producers realized that their 
fantasy images of American life were 
exactly the point of thier success. 

The movies have never offered a full 
and rounded portrait of American 
society on the screen. 

Rather, the most characteristics fea- 
ture has been their presentation of 
extremes--extremes of wealth and gla- 
mour, of violence and action. Think of 
the great movie names, such as Garbo, 
Hepburn, Bette Davis; Cagney, Bogart, 
John Wayne. The lure of their pictures 
and performances has been their capa- 
city to take us out of our own lives and 
into distant and exotic worlds--the Park 
Avenue penthouse, the underworld 
hideout, the Western fronteir. 

A Star Is Born and King Kong, recent 
remakes of motion picture classics, have 
reemphasized the appeal both to audi- 
ences and producers of extremes of 
glamour and exotic violence. 

Nevertheless, the movies have also 
portrayed a counterbalancing image of 


popular culture medium of spectacle, 

and have left to television the opportun- 

ity, and challenge of creating images of. 
_ who-we are now. 
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Somewhere a woman walks 


Somewhere a woman walks through the world. 
She is not thinking of me. 

She is not thinking of lupine or trees. 

She is not thinking much of anything. 


The world takes notice. Her shoulders 
pull hands from sunlight, air | 
parts for her will, and her breasts. 
Don’t you feel foolish 


last man in the world? 


My commer consisted of sand 


My summers consisted of sand 

and Kitten James. 

Outside of that—fish flies, morning— 
every summer was about the same. 


The one in which she said no, 

the one in which she’d never say yes 

not to sensual questions 

but one request for which, until this day 


I have no name. 
Every summer, since then, has been the same. 


The trees | could do without 


The trees I could do without 
though they were there. 

The lake was Huron and large— 
a disturbance so vast 


inconsequent, what mattered was 
the line we could not walk: 
straight up the beach and home, 
loaded again on love. 


The shortest distance between two points 
is seldom what it seems. 


| Everything brings to mind 


Everything brings to mind 

some other thing. For example: 
the music of the flute, for you 

is peace, floating, insensate, calm. 


But not for me. I think 

of tangled hair and lips compressed 
anywhere, even among thighs 

or thieves or someone else’s flute 


playing to amaze all analogy. 


Ecstacy! we rolled all night 


Ecstasy! we rolled all night beneath the moon 

When we got up 

there was still the hill to clean, the shore to vacuum. 
Water returned the raft, a postcard view 


and morning, a small French maid in red 

instead of black, white pleats, her skimpy shoulder straps, 
flossed a bit with feather duster 

and every time I goosed her (you, my darling, 


out of sight), 
quivered like the dawn she was. 


| cried of course when they told me 


I cried of course when they told me 
you were dead. : 

Frankly I'd forgotten 

already, Brigadoon 


(you called me that when, good for a night, 

a day, I failed to return) 

Your nineteen-year-old body bruised to the touch.. 
Not dramatic this: 


the simple erratic division of cells. 
Dead. 
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This sleeve contains your nége 
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‘This sleeve contains your negatives 


Use them to order ee 2 
enlargements, extra prints, posters...” ~ |» 
I never took a photograph of you. ~ ~ 
Isn’t that strange? was) ee 


I, so eager to preserve 
what cannot be, what cannot stay. 
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never thought, indelible girl, : 
to keep you in that way. J ae < 
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Left hand, right hand oH 
affection for folly 
that rent free shark smooth em ts 
truth walk down, O ae. 
I love it! Condolence that’s neither fi iG 
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this living room ain’t big enough “a es 
to look at you, Girl. : 
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That’s music. 4|¢ 
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There’s nothing deep AW 
between us now ™ ~- 
There’s nothing deep between us now Pao! har 
I fear, but time wae ter 
and time is never enough. . | ; 
Would that I were an historian! <}> 
I could love you as much, I suppose A ‘| =; 
as fingers loved Napoleon, 
Leicester Elizabeth, | | ais? > 
Hitler boots, or Cleo her long fat barge. =, fy 


Screw history! Pass me, dear, if you please 
your newsprint body, my daily need. 
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—, J turn my back to the beach 
oH > I turn my back to the beach. 
*“ "Out there, the ketch lulls, 
«+, fish smacks idle, and buoys sing. 
| I prefer the wharf’s cold underside 
oe ie 
| cracked, rusted, downright demolished 
ot hed in fact, awaiting 
7 ik reparation that will never come. 
v ~ «The moral here is not what it seems: 
+*}*- — [love by chance, not choice 
ss 42 and what I choose is often downright wrong. 
44> 
~) | + 
| 
«in 7 og ® 4 
| * Beautiful is when we least expect it 
rind baa § 
ase Beautiful is when we least expect it. 
a ee And.where. This ivory basin 
) a" i full of underwear, rinsing. My hangover. 
It leaves me unable to sing. 
“"y Strange tea. D.H. Lawrence. 
Gath tg A girl—you—sits beside the window, knees propped 
(close to a perfect chin), sun washed 
oly eyes, spectrum 
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—ecru, olive, hazel—wondering 
just who the hell I am. | 
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Poetry, like soap, is a miracle 


‘Poetry, like soap, is a miracle. 
The one Picasso thought 

he might turn into, sitting 

in his tub. But didn’t. 


He was merely Picasso. Picasso is not poetry. 
My father is Picasso. I am Picasso. 

You are Picasso, in the nude 

and pretty much otherwise. | 


am you in the nude and Picasso and you 

in the nude, my father 

and—Jesus! in this tub— 

what a miracle we are, what elemental soap. 


When two ships pass, their sails 


When two ships pass, their sails, 

a dacron white,areone 

for longer than it takes to happen. 
This all occurs in the mind of course 


for should they collide 

the shudder of those sails, the splitting hulls, 
remain for just a second, maybe two. 

This is the way I’ve read the world 


of love, often 
with a silly, pleasant preference. 


The poems have all gone out 
of my forehead 


‘The poems have all gone out of my forehead. 
They’ve evacuated my chest, my groin, my legs. 
Abandoned my clothes, my soul... 

I have nothing more to do with you, Ladies. 


The poems are over there, on the table. 

If you touch them I will kill you. 

They are not a small thing, flowers, easy to place 
of your own accord. They are not a gift 


for you, but words I save 

for one who knowing their worth 

shall throw them away, someday 

in a place where nothing has been thrown before. 


I am that selfish. 
The poems, the loves, were that good. 


English instructor p ublishes 
‘For Women Dead or Missing’ 


By Chad Stauffer 

Bill Minor, poet, artist, musi- 
cian, and instructor of English: at 
MPC, has recently released his 
latest book of poetry. 

For Women Dead or Missing is 
a sequence of poems, woodcut 
prints, and photographs which 
Minor describes as an exercise in 
psychology. The theme which 
flows through a series of rises and 
falls can best be related as love. 

Minor began expressing his 
talents in his very young years. 
He began writing at nine, had a 
rock-and-roll band, his own nine- 
piece orchestra ‘‘The Bill Minor 
Orchestra,’’ and later he formed 
the. ‘‘Bill Minor Trio’’” which 
played the 456 Club in Brooklyn, 
New York. While teaching in 
Hawaii, Minor organized a new 
band, the Salty Dogs. He has no 
plans for professional music in 


the future, but wants to continue | 


his writing. 


Minor attended the University 
of Michigan in 1953, went to the. 3 
Pratt Institute'in New York from,’. , 


1955 to 1957 and finally gradua- He also taught from 1964 to 


ted from the University of Hawaii 
in 1958. He went on to get a 
masters in printmaking at Berke- 
ley in 1960 and a masters in 
English from San Francisco State 
in 1963. 


1966 at the University of Hawaii, 
and Wisconsin State from 1967 to 
1971, and then began teaching at 
MPC. 

An earlier work, Pacific Grove 
(1974) reflects his feelings about 
his new home town. Some of his 
stories and poems have been 
published in Southern Humani- 
ties Review, December, Kansas 
Quarterly and the Colorado Quar- 
terly. 

To fulfill a life long dream, Bill 
is planning a sabbatical leave to 
study ancient-Greek poetry and 
work on his woodcut printmaking 
in Greece from the summer of ’78 
to summer of ’79. 

For Women Dead or Missing is 
available at the MPC bookstore 
for $2.50 and most bookstores on 
the Peninsula for $3. Print was 
set in cold type by a friend of 
Minor’s, Trixie Ichinose in 
Hawaii. Creative reproduction 
was done locally, with the print- 


- « s ing by Moonlith in Palo Alto. 


By Robert Sklar 
[Sklar is author of both Lesson 5 on page 
3 and Lesson 6 on this page. | 


Television inherited the mantle of the 
movies as the most prominent and 
pervasive medium in American popular 
culture, and we are in the midst of a 
heated debate about its possible effects. 
It is sometimes hard to remember that 
similar debates were carried on with the 
introduction of other technological in- 
novations--the railroad, the. telephone, 
the automobile, the movies. 

Of course television’s impact on 
society may be so much greater than 
that of any other device as to make 
comparisons irrelevant. The statistics 
of television use are staggering. The 
television set in the average American 
home is now turned on more than six 
hours a day. Children spend more time 
watching television than in any other 
activity except sleeping. Many 
Americans use television as their sole 
source of news. 


Television’s to Blame 


Television is blamed for causing 
children to become more aggressive. 
Television is blamed for leading viewers 
to perceive society as violent. Television 
is blamed for lowering college admis- 
sion test scores. Television is blamed 
for a decline in reading, for- making 
children passive. Television is accused 
of turning America into a nation of 
sheep. 

Anything that has happened in the 
»ast quarter century that people do not 
like has been blamed on television. 
They have been less inclined to give 
television credit for good things--an 
increase in cosmopolitanism, for exam- 
ple, or a decline in racial prejudice, for 
which television, as a rich source of 
information about other peoples and 
other places, may have played a part. 

How you judge television may depend 
on what you think about the direction of 
American society in the past twenty-five 
years. But no matter what your verdict, 
the odds are very great that you watch it 
daily, and would not like to live without 
it even for a very short time. 

Television became the primary med- 
ium of American popular culture during 
a suburban era. Although TV had been 
developed technologically in the 1920s 
and 1930s, it was not until after World 
War II, in the late 1940s, that receiving 
sets were made commercially available 
to the general public. 

This was a period of vast suburban 
expansion. Returning servicemen, 
aided by federal loans, and many other 
Americans were able to own homes for 
the first time. Television became the 
home entertainment for a homecen- 
tered age. 

Television became an anthology of all 
previous forms of American popular 
entertainment. From radio, the earlier 
home medium, it took soap operas, 
dramatic series, sports events, talk 
shows, and even to some extent the 
news, leaving radio primarily to broad- 
cast.music. From movies it took 
principally old movies from the studio 
vaults, and eventually took over the 
making of what used to be called 
program pictures--the low budget ad- 
venture, mystery; Western and detec- 
tive movies. It took elements from 


‘more. 


vaudeville and variety shows, night club 
acts, Broadway musicals. 


Television as Cornucopia 


Television became a cornucopia of: 


entertainment. People did not have to 
go out, pay for babysitters, pay for 
parking, pay for tickets, to be enter- 
tained. Television, after the initial cost 
of-the set, was free. It was paid for by 
commercial advertisers, whose mes- 
Sages comprised (and still do) a 
considerable share of television  pro- 
gramming--a minimum of. six minutes 
every hour. Many viewers, moreover, 
find commercials more entertaining 
than the programs they interrupt. 

There are two opposing perspectives 
today on the development of television 
entertainment. One view is that the 
Golden Age of television was in the 
1950s. In those days, when sets were 
relatively expensive and the audience 
was still a minority of Americans, 
composed mainly of middle-class and 
well-to-do viewers, serious dramatic 
programs made up almost half~ the 
top-rated shows. Week after week, on 
such programs as “‘Studio One’’ and 
‘Television Playhouse’’ viewers could 
see live dramas written by Reginald 
Rose, Rod Serling, Paddy Chayefsky, 
and other television playwrights. 

For comedy, there were performers 
like Ernie Kovacs, Lucille Ball, Sid 
Caesar, Milton Berle, Groucho Marx. 
Jackie Gleason, Bob Hope and Ed 
Sullivan offered variety hours. Edward 
R. Murrow pioneered with news docu- 
mentaries. 

As television became increasingly a 
mass medium reaching all elements of 
society, according to this view, it tended 
to value quantity over quality. Pro- 
grams were tailored for the highest 
possible ratings, in order to attract 
advertisers and increase revenue. Net- 
works became copycats. If Westerns 
proved popular, they flooded the screen 
with cowboys; if crime and mystery 
caught on, there was a glut of cops and 
detectives. 


Today’s Golden Age 


The Golden Age, as others see it, is 
with us now. It began in the early 1970s 
when several situation comedies broke 
through the old stereotypes and restric- 
tions that previously limited television 
comedies only to trivial subjects, like 
mistaken identities or faulty toasters. 
The new situation comedy dealt with 
how people really feel--with attitudes 
toward race, sexuality, aging, loneli- 
ness. 

Producers Norman Lear and Bud 
Yorkin pioneered by adapting a contro- 
versial BBC series, “‘Till Death Us Do 
Part,’’ and after some difficulty aired it 
on CBS as ‘‘All in the Family.’’ Even 
earlier Grant Tinker of MTM Enterpri- 
ses had launched “‘The Mary Tyler 
Moore Show,’’ the saga of a career 
woman coping with life in the big city. 

Out of these producers and shows 
have come much of the significant 
comedy programming of the 1970s-- 
‘*Sanford and Son,’’ “‘Maude,”’ ‘The 
Jeffersons,’’ ‘‘The Bob Newhart 
Show,”’ ‘Rhoda, st “Phyllis” and many 
Almost ‘any regular television 
viewer can name a dozen. or more. 


Lesson 6: 


characters from these programs. They 
seem as familiar as neighbors; indeed, 
we may spend more time with them 
than we do with our neighbors. 


The New Comic Realism 


This is a point not to be taken lightly. 
Archie and Edith Bunker, Lou Grant, 
Ted Baxter, Mary Richards, Maude and 
Walter and the others have been 
coming into our homes regularly for 
years. They represent something new 
in American entertainment. 

Movie stars like Garbo and Bogart 
were distant, magical figures. Earlier 
television comics like Jackie Gleason in 
‘‘The Honeymooners’’ and Lucille Ball 
in “‘I Love Lucy’’ were comedy stars 
first, fictional characters second. In the 
case of contemporary situation come- 
dies we relate more to the characters 
than to the actors. They seem real 
human beings, whose struggles and 
problems recapitulate and illuminate 
our own. 

The success of situation comedy 
characters in entering our lives is seen 
by critics of television as one further 
example of the medium’s dangers. It is 
as if television’s fictions seem more real 
to us than reality itself. 

There is also continuing concern that 
the steady diet of situation comedies, 
soap operas, game shows, movies and 
action-adventure series that the com- 
mercial networks offer, popular as they 
may be with the mass audience, barely 
scratches the surface of television’s 
potential. 

In an attempt to develos this 
potential, the Federal government in 


thao Television, the pervasive medium 


1967 established the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting Service (PBS). 

The public television schedule offers 
British series like ‘‘Upstairs, Down- 
stairs,’’ foreign movies and documen- 
taries. In recent years more federal 
funding has been available for Ameri- 
can dramatic productions for television, 


resulting in such significant programs. 


as the ‘‘Visions’’ series of dramas, and 
‘The Adams Chronicles.’’ 

Perhaps the most important - and 
certainly the most popular, public 
television offerings have been the 
educational entertainment programs 
produced by the Children’s Television 
Workshop: ‘‘Sesame Street’’ and ‘‘The 
Electric Company.”’ 

Television’s legacy to American soci- 
ety remains in dispute. If you have read 
this far, it may indicate at least that 
television has not eroded your desire to 
read - when the subject is television. 


VETERANS WITH SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABILITIES HAVE PRIORITY FOR 
ADMISS5I0N TO VA HOSPITALS. 


OF COURSE i174 A 
SERVICE - (ONNECTED 
DISABILITY! IT HAPPENED 
WHEN J MADE A GRAB 

AT THIS GOOD -LOOKIN' 


EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING 
AT THE ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE. 


ILLUSTRATION! 


Draw and paint your way 
into the professional 
picture. Let our 
professional instructors 
show you how... 


Toreceivedetailed information, filloutthe blank spaces below, 
tear out the complete ad and mail to the office of the Registrar. 


Name 
Address 
College attending 


Number of semesters completed 


ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE 
625 Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94102, ‘415/673-4200 - , 
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Psych instructor Blakemore 


JC’s prepare students 


By Pamela Verduin 


Can a student get the same 
basic education from a junior 
college as he or she can get from a 
four-year institution? 

MPC psychology instructor Dr. 
John Blakemore thinks so. He 
stated in a recent interview that 
many people look at a community 
college as a place that doesn’t 
quite make it academically. He 
feels that this is not so and that a 
“junior college is a good place’ 
to begin. 

‘There is a better transition 
when student go to a four-year 
college,’’ said Blakemore. A 
junior college helps students to 


ease into college life a step at a 


time rather than to confront a 
totally new environment. ‘‘Sta- 
tistics show that they (JC trans- 
fers) have a better overall grade 


point average upon graduation © 


then students who have gone to a 
school for four years,’’ he said. 

Blakemore attended Compton 
Junior college in southern Cali- 
fornia and later transferred to 
Whittier College where he 
received his BA in History with a 
minor in speech correction. 

He then decided to enter the 
field of psychology. When asked 
about the change, Blakemore 
responded, ‘‘I don’t know why 
the switch. A friend just talked 
me into going into psychology.”’ 
He received his masters in psy- 


world of 


chology at University ot the 
Pacific and his EdD at University 
of Southern California. 

Blakemore first taught in sev- 
eral JC’s in southern California, 
including San Joaquin Delta, 
Fullerton, and Cerritos. 

It was at Cerritos that Dr. 
Blakemore’s plans took another 
detour. After only a year of 
teaching there, he moved into the 
administration and 
became dean of _ students. 

‘*Somebody suggested that I go 
into it (administration), and I 
didn’t have enough sense to say 
no,’ Blakemore recalled. He 
continued there for seven years. 


He came to the peninsula in 


John Blakemore 


organize my thoughts,”’ 


‘hold. 


‘for four-year schools 


1965 and was dean of students at 
MPC until 1967. He then 
switched gears again and became 
dean of instruction. His respon- 
sibilities included heading the 
faculty, evaluating teachers, and 
sometimes suggesting people for 
employment. | 

“IT never planned administra- 
tion,’’ said Blakemore. “‘I always 
enjoyed teaching and always ex- 
pected to get back into it. Every 
morning I’d ask myself ‘when.”’ 

That ‘‘when’’ didn’t happen 
until the fall of 1974. Blakemore 
had been in administration for 15 
years. He taught one semester 
and realized, ‘‘I was winging it.”’ 

Blakemore took off a semester 
and preceeded to “‘relearn’’ how 
to teach. He began to read 
everything he could and also 
begain writing a syllabus for his 
Psychology 101 class. 

‘I wrote the syllabus to help 
said 
Blakemore. He also wanted to 
give some sort of structure to the 
class without having to limit 
himself from expounding on cer- 


tain ideas in the lecture. 


Teaching seems to be a “‘family 
affair’ in the Blakemore house- 
Dr. Blakemore’s wife 
teaches at an elementary school 
on the peninsula, and his 
daughter teaches in Salinas. His 
older son taught in a school in 
Thailand. . 


Mohler uses early retirement 


Hazel Mohler, English and 
Gentrain teacher, is the second to 
use the early retirement program 
as a travel opportunity. Mohler 
explained ‘‘early retirement’’ as 
not being a sabbatical, leave-of- 
absence, or being a part-time 
teacher, but something that 
allows a teacher over 55 and with 
seniority to take every other 
semester off and _ still be 
employed full-time. 

She continued by saying ‘‘early 
retirement’’ has allowed her to 
expand her traveling through 
Europe and South America; these 
experiences in turn help her teach 
Gentrain. | Mohler and Edith 
Karas, the first MPC instructor to 
use ‘‘early retirement’’ three 
years ago, split a full-time 


schedule with each teaching half 


a year of Gentrain and English. 

The 1977 fall semester was 
Mohler’s to travel, and she did. 
‘I always go with a project’, she 
said, traveling to sight-see is all 
right for some but not Hazel and 
husband Chuck. 

Last semester Hazel saw much 
of Great Britain and France, and 
some of Spain and Switzerland. 
While in Great Britain she went to 
many English museums to get 
slides that wouldn’t be available 
elsewhere in the world. Mohler 
also went to Wales to visit the 
town of famed early early 20th 
century writer Dylan Thomas. 
She was surprised when only one 
citizen knew who Thomas was; 
apparently he’s more popular in 
the U.S. than Wales. 


The Mohlers stopped for a few 
nights. at the -home of the. 19th 


century English poet, Cornwall 


Wordsworth. Mohler noted that 


Wordsworth’s rent for the coun- 
try home was $23 per year in the 
19th century compared to their 
$25 per day for one room. For this 
reason, the Mohler’s usually rent 
a home rather than a hotel room. 


plan for travel opportunity 


A secondary reason is homes are 
much more livable; store fresh 
vegetables and an allowed place 
to cook them make a home. 
Mohler said she rented the 
same way in France, where she 
spent two-and-a-half months. 


The Mohler’s went the whole 
distance of Napoleon’s famous 
route the island of Elba to Paris. 
Much of the route had terrain 
similar to the Grand Canyon. 
They visited the homes of many 
historic artists including Picasso 
and Van Gogh. Mohler was 
enthusiastic about the Cazenne 
countryside, which was Van 
Gogh’s home area. Her only 
sorrow of visiting Picasso’s home 
town, Antibes, was that he wasn’t 


Contrast between old and new buildings in downtown San 


Francisco. Photo by Chris Weber. 


Wilderness class finds 
two cultures in the city 


‘By Chris Weber 


Len Epstein’s class, ‘‘The Am- 
erican Wilderness and the City,”’ 
took the first in a series of field 
expeditions last week. 

The intent of the class, which 
visited San Francisco, is to exam- 


ine the relationship between ci- 


ties and the wilderness by explor- 
ation. 

Epstein pointed out the many 
tourist traps which differ from 
unique and interesting cultural 
parts of the city. 

The new Catholic St. Mary’s 
church was an impressive ex- 
ample of modern architecture. 
Though called the ‘‘Bendix’’ (it 


looks like a washing machine 


agitator) by some, most agreed 
the sheer size made one feel small 
in ‘“God’s House.’’ Other points 
of architecture were the old 
wooden Victorians, which were 
being moved and restored instead 
of destroyed. 

Business sections were stark, 
clean, modern metal high rises 


set next to the old Victorians. 


alive. On a previous trip Mohler 
saw Picasso working at the Grim- 
aldi museum (now the Picasso 
museum). 

About the whole experience, 
she said ‘‘Gentrain teachers want 
to see and do everything’. Hazel 
Mohler is out in front of the pack. 
This contrast demonstrated un- 
planned evolution of cities. One 
small plot of land - 50’ by SO’ - 
below the Twin Peaks (the SF 
high point) had seen little of 
either evolution or planning. It 
was a vegetable garden right out 
of Salinas. This toned down the 


GENTRAIN copniiaaior retires in June 


By Stephen Davis 


Bob Nelson, coordinator of 
GENTRAIN (General Education 
Train of Courses in Humanities), 
plans to retire at the end of this 
semester and devote his time to 
painting. 

Nelson has been teaching at 
MPC for 20 years and is responsi- 
ble for the GENTRAIN program, 
having been the coordinator for 
three years. He also gives the art 
history lectures in the program. 
‘‘“GENTRAIN integrates all the 
humanities,’’ explains Nelson. 
‘‘This kind of integration assists 
the students to understand _his- 


’ torical. periods in a much, more , 


ig) cy sey Ses 


complete way.”’ 3 

The fields of study include 
History, Political Science, Litera- 
ture, Drama, Art, Architecture 
and Philosophy. Each year is 
separated into 15 two-week cour- 
ses. Each course covers a specific 
age of western civilization from 
prehistory to the present. 

‘The advantage of ‘‘GEN- 
TRAIN,”’ says Nelson, ‘‘is that it 


allows the student to pick and 


choose the aspects of western 
civilization that interest him. The 
student can join or leave at any 
two-week period.’’ 

‘‘Another advantage of the 


course,’’ Nelson continues, “‘is 


that it offers the student some 
quick credit hours.”’ 

For two weeks of intensive 
study, a student will receive one 
credit hour transferable to all 
California universities and state 
colleges. 

Interviews for Nelson’s __ re- 
placement as coordinator are 
being conducted by a faculty 
committee. The committee 
includes Edie Karas, an English 
teacher for GENTRAIN, Dr. Phil- 
lip Nash, assistant dean of in- 
structional planning and Nelson. 

The committee will then give 
its recommendation to George 


_ Faul, president of MPC. 


? 


negative anti-building feelings 
many students brought to the 
city. It also showed the complex 
variations of living styles in the 
city. 

Because cities aren’t planned 
there were parts where upper 
income real estate and low in- 
come high rises were only a few 
blocks apart. Though this hap- 


pens on the Monterey Peninsula 
also, integration of opposite ec- 
onomic classes is rare in the 
country. 

Traveling through Chinatown 
was like visiting two cultures. Old 
Chinese dressed and acted like 
the American culture of the ’40’s. 
Loose fitting suits, hats, skirts of 
knee length, short hair and big 
city mannerisms. 

The young Chinese style was 
similar to that of youth groups of 
other big cities. Their trademarks 
were custom Firebirds, Chargers, 
Trans-Ams and Z-28s (many of 
which looked new); vans and 
trucks seemed less popular. Low- 
er class young Chinese acted as if 
under the thumb of peer pres- 
sure, looking and being “‘with it’’ 
and acting ‘‘cool,’’ yet ‘‘tough’’ 
seemed important. 

One of the restaurants the class 
had lunch in had both age groups 
working side by side. 

Next, the class moved on to the 
Hyatt Regency of the Embarca- 
dero complex. From the Tiffany 
style glass elevators to the live 
jazz band, the Hyatt Regency 
showed another cultural part of 
the city. Modern sculpture was 
abundant in the entire Embarca- 
dero complex. Though some drew 
negative reactions, others. were 
accepted. 

The general class attitude to- 
ward the city was:most wouldn’t 
want to live there, but almost all 
found something that made the 
trip worthwhile. 
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Time to hang ’em_ 
up, Ali 


By Mark Silva 


If heavyweight historian Muhammad Ali peeks at the records of 
former champions in the big-muscle division, he will see the 
In the last 25 years, every heavyweight 
champion--except Rocky Marciano--has ultimately been separated 


handwriting on the wall. 


from his title by a knockout. 


The public likes its sports heroes to wave farewell from the 
shoulders of their supporters. Retire on top, the public urges. But 
the opposite picture has been the case in heavyweight boxing, 
where the crown has been passed on to the next line with the 


champion flat on his back. 


Based on his dismal boxing marathon with unsung Leon Spinks 
on February 15, the 36-year-old Ali seems destined to end his 


boxing career looking back and looking up. 
Call it the heavyweight championship’s ‘‘knockout wish.’’ 


Joe Louis often said it was hard to quit, especially when you are 
making millions of dollars. Louis retired as heavyweight champion 


in 1949. 


Louis was also a fighter who didn’t know when to quit. Beset by 
financial troubles, Louis returned to the ring in 1950, at the age of 
36, to fight champion Ezzard Charles. 
decision, then continued boxing through 1951, losing by a knockout 


to rising heavyweight Rocky Marciano. 


Charles lost the heavyweight crown to Jersey Joe Walcott by a 
knockout in 1951. A year later, Marciano flattened Walcott for the 
title. Marciano went on to retire undefeated in 1956 after six 


successful defenses, including a knockout of Charles. 


Floyd Patterson inherited the vacant title, but took it on the chin 
against Sweden’s Ingemar Johnsson in 1959. Patterson returned 
the favor a year later, sending the Swede to the canvas to regain the 


title. 


Sonny Liston made short work of Patterson, recording a pair of 
first-round knockouts, only later to lose twice to Cassius Clay--now 


Muhammad Ali, the second time in one round. 


Ali himself was decked by his decision not to serve in the army. 
His title was taken away from him in 1967. 
scramble for the title, Joe Frazier rose to the top until he was 


knocked out by George Foreman in two rounds. 


Meanwhile Ali, vindicated by a shift in the political climate, 
returned to the ring, building his reputation by beating people like 


Patterson in seven rounds in 1971. 


Ali regained his lost crown in 1974 when he wore Foreman to the 
ground in the eighth round in their classic confrontation in Zaire, 
Since then, Ali had stopped Frazier, who contemplated 
retirement. But he didn’t hang his gloves up until his next fight, a 


Africa. 


fifth-round knockout at the hands of Foreman. 


Now, Frazier is coming out of retirement to fight again in early - 
May. Frazier fought at least one fight too many, which seems to be 


what Ali is doing right now. 


Ali cannot even win a 15-round decision over Spinks, he no longer | 
is the ‘‘greatest.’’ In fact, the more he fights, the more he tarnishes 


the image. 


When he began fighting professionally in 1960, he was a brash 
kid who spouted poetry, made predictions and easily won his fights. 
His ego was as large as his ambition. He needed the title to prove 


his greatness. 


Now that he does not have the title anymore, he should retire. 


If Ali does not retire and meets someone like Ken Norton, the 


ending will be a sad one for his millions of fans. 


Men’s tennis schedule 
Friday, March 10, Skyline College, away. 
Tuesday, March 14, Cabrillo College, away. 
Friday, March 17, Evergreen College, home. 

, Tuesday, March 28, Ohlone College, home 
Friday, March 31, Hartnell College, away. 
Monday, April 3, De Anza College, home. 
Tuesday, April 4, Menlo College, home 
Friday, April 7, Gavilan College, away. 
Tuesday, April 11, Skyline College, home. 
Friday, April 14, Cabrillo College, home. 


The Caravan Restaurant 
BRINGS YOU 
Wine and Song in the Sun 


THIS SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. 


MARCH 11 AND 12 


3-5 PM 


THREE AND ONE-HALF MILES 
INTO THE VALLEY FROMART. 1 


Louis lost a 15-round 


In the resulting 


Lobo Guard Chris Wheeler [15] dribbles ball 
during playoff game against Hartnell, while Tom 


Ware [24] is being closely watched by a Panther 
player. Photo by Mark Silva 


Hartnell ousts Lobos from 


By Mark Silva 


MPC’s basketball season came 
to an end last week in the first 
round of the Coast Conference 
Shaughnessy play-offs when 
Hartnell College dominated the 


final five minutes of play for an 


80-72 victory in the Hartnell gym. 

In the final two regular season 
games, the Lobos beat Ohlone 
College in a wild 80-79 victory, 
then top-rated Menlo thrashed 
MPC by a score of 97-66. 

The Lobos finished the season 
at 14-13. Hartnell was considered 
to be the favorite going into the 
game. The Panthers had one 
more conference victory, which 
gave them the home court 
advantage. Hartnell finished the 
regular season in third place at 
6-6, while MPC tied Ohlone 
College for fourth at 5-7. MPC 
won a coin flip, matching the 
Lobos against Hartnell. 

MPC had a better overall 
record and the two teams split 
their two regular-season games. 

The score was tied 67-67 with 
five minutes remaining, but 
Hartnell outscored MPC 13-5 the 
rest of the way. 

Hartnell went ahead for good 
on a short turnaround jump by the 
Panthers 6-6 Luc Boily. A free 
throw by another Panther player 
made the score 70-67 with three 
minutes to go. 

Then came a crucial series of 
events that went a long way in 
deciding the final outcome. 

‘Roy> Main, 


Al Majewski [22] and Fred Davis [21] close in on Hartnell player 
during second half action. Photo by Mark Silva. 


a 6-2 freshman. 


forward who led the Lobos in 
scoring with 22 points on a 
brilliant display of outside 
shooting, went up for. a 12-foot 
jump shot and appeared to be 
hammered badly. The bali fell 
short, but no foul was called. 
Then forward Tom Ware fouled 


_out with 46 seconds remaining. 


The Panthers then sank four 
charity tosses to all but seal the 


verdict with a 76-70 lead. 


The final two points were 
scored by Al Majewski, his only 
two points of the game. Playing in 
his final game as a_ Lobo, 
Majewski shook off the effects of 
a sprained ankle he suffered in 
the game against Menlo. He 
played most of the game and 
wound up with a team-high 15 
assists. 

Ware had perhaps his most 
futile effort in two standout years 
at MPC. His seven points, just 
two in the first half, were far 
below his 22 per game average in 
the conference. He hit only two of 


10 field goal attempts, many of 


the shots being long fadeaways 
with a defensive man on top of 


him: 


The only Lobos in double 
figures against Hartnell were 
freshmen Main and Fred Davis, 
putting on dazzling outside 
shooting displays. 


Davis finished with 19 points 


and Don Mock added 16 to the 
Lobos scoring attack. 
The crowd of around 400, a 


league cage playoffs 


disappointing turnout in a gym- ... 
nasium with a capacity of 2,600, 
got its money’s worth as the game 
was tied 15 times and the lead 
changed hands 19 _ times, - 
including 12 occasions in the 
second half. 

Coach Sal Cardinale, looking 
back on the season, said, ‘‘All 
year I was pleased with this team. 
We always played hard. We made 
a lot of progress. The team also 
had a lot of fun this year, and I am 
already looking forward to next 
year’s team.”’ 

For the Lobos during the 
season, Ware, a 6-2 sophomore, 
was an outstanding player. He 
was a good rebounder and led the 
team in scoring with more than 20 
points a game. The other starting 
forward Davis, a 6-1 freshman, 
had improved vastly as the season 
progressed. 

Majewski at 5-11 was the Lobos 
top defensive player, but always 
had a tendancy to get into foul 
trouble. Main, at 6-2, had good 
speed and always gave 100 
percent on the court. ) 

Mock, the Lobos only big man, 
was consistent at center, 
averaging in double peurES for 
the season. 

The Lobos will have five fresh- 
men returning to the team next 
year. 

Coach Cardinale will begin his 
third season’at.the helm next fall 
_after two winning seasons, 13-12 
in 1976-77 and 14-13 this season. 


Bums and/or 
Students 


Camera Exchange 
(that’s us) 


is offering a 10% 
discount on 


Non-Sale items 


We got it all... 


well almost. 


